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OUR SAVIOUR BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN. 


And they brought young children to him, that he should 
touch them; and his disciples rebuked those that brought 
them. 

But when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, and 
said unto them, Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
God. 

Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God, as @ little child, he shall not enter 
therein. 

And he took them up in his arms, put his hands upon 
them, and blessed them. Mark x. 13, 14, 15, 16. 

This picture may assist you to form some idea of this 
most interesting and beautiful ceremony. The Saviour 
loves little children now, as fondly as he did when he was 
upon the earth. There is not a child that lives, but what 
is the object of his special regard. He has died that we 
might be forever happy. How ought we then to love the 
Saviour, and give him our hearts while we are young. 

[ Reaper. 
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Moral Cales. 
WILFULNESS AND WEAKNESS. 


CHAPTER Il. 
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“ Are you a man.”—Macbeth. 


Bright shone the sun and gaily sang the birds, as the 
carriage that conveyed the newly married Mr. and Mrs. 
Belmont, drove down the avenue from her father’s house, 
and if any tears dimmed the eyes of the beauteous bride. 
they were those of rapture to think she gazed on that fair 
scene for the last time. She scarce listened to the garru- 
lous happiness of her bridegroom, who talked on without 
ceasing, as her mind, wrapped in the anticipation of com- 
ing happiness, painted in brilliant colors, the gaieties of 
the coming winter. 

When they arrived in the city, they drove to one of the 
largest and most fashionable hotels, where a suit of apart- 
ments had been secured, for Gertrude objected to com- 
Mencing at once with all the plague of housekeeping. 

The careless, irresponsible life of a hotel just suited her 
taste, and the winter fulfilled her expectations. She was 
Soon immersed in a round of gay amusements, the most 
admired, the most followed, of any of the leaders of fash- 
‘on, Entertainment followed entertainmet, and when they 
Were not engaged abroad, dinners and soiries occupied 
the time at home. Belmont made one or two feeble at- 
tempts to stem this tide of dissipation, and the word ‘‘ex- 
pense,” even, escaped his lips once or twice; but his in- 
terference was received with such haughty and utter con- 
tempt, that he was glad to purchase forgiveness at any 
Price. And in truth, his pride ip the beauteous being 
that bore his name, made him more than patient in his 
Chains, and he yielded to her every whim with scarce a 





struggle, But when spring came, he found their expen- 
ses had been so great, that he was actually startled, and 
in a more serious tone than was his wont, addressed his 
wife upon the subject. 

“‘ Well, well,” she answered impatiently, ‘‘ what have I 
to do with your bills?’ Don’t come to me with them.” 

“« But, Gertrude,” he added, ‘I want to consult you.” 

“ About what ?” she said pettishly. ‘I can’t pay them.” 

“It’s not about paying them,’’ he replied, ‘ there is no 
difficulty on that point.” 

“Well, then,” she replied, ‘if you can settle them 
without trouble, why do you come to me with this long 
face about nothing ?” 

“Tam not come with along face about nothing,” he 
answered, somewhat hurt. ‘ If you will but listen to me.” 

‘* Well, then be quick,” she said hastily, “and don’t 
make a long story of it. You are so tiresome.” 

‘‘T am sorry you find.me so,’? he replied, now both of- 
fended and mortified, as he started from his seat, and was 
going to leave the room. 

‘Come back,” she cried, half laughing; ‘‘ Don’t get in 
a pet about nothing. I did not mean you were tiresome, 
only the accounts,” and then seeing him brighten up and 
smile, she could not help adding, ‘‘ but have some mercy 
now upon my patience, for you know you are apt to be 
terribly prosy.” 

The sulky look again darkened his face, and he was on 
the point of resenting the imputation on his agreeable 
powers, when Gertrude added so impatiently; ‘* Well, 
what is it? do begin ;” that he did not dare trust himself 
with another fit of temper, but did'as he was bid. 

“* What I wanted to say, was about the expense we are 
living at here.” 

‘** Pshaw !”’ said Gertrude, ‘‘ don’t be so careful of your 
pennies. What's the use of-being rich, if it’s not to enjoy 
one’s money.” 

“‘T am doing a good business, certainly, Gertrude.” 

“« Well, well, that’s the same thing,” said his wife, who, 
like most women, fancied ifa man was doing alarge busi- 
ness, he must be rich. 

‘* But our expenses,’’ he continued. 

‘‘ How tiresome you are,” interrupted Gertrude. “Did 
you not tell me they were all paid? Now pray don’t go 
over that ground again. What on earth is it that you 
want ?” ‘ 

“Then,” replied ber husband, driven to the point at 
once, “‘ I propose to leave these lodgings and go to house- 
keeping,” 

‘** And pray, why could you. not tell me this at once,” 
replied his wife, with some contempt, ‘‘ without this fuss. 
With all my heart, I would prefer it myself. Indeed, I 
always meant we should take a house next fall. A hotel 
will do for a little while, but it’s much more stylish to be 
in one’s own establishment. You may take one as fast 
as you please.” 

Belmont was infinitely relieved by this declaration, and 
said, ‘‘ Will you look at some ef those that are advertised, 
and see whet you think will suit us?” 

“Qh no,” she replied, ‘‘ I know nothing so tiresome as 
house-hunting. Do you look about, and when you find 
anything that you think may do, I’ll go with you to see 
it. But mind,” she added, ‘‘ Don’t you purchase any un- 
til I see it.” 

“ T did not think of purchasing,” he said, with hesitation. 
“Not purchasing!” said she, opening her eyes very 
wide. ‘ You don’t think I would live in a hired house, 
do you?) What mean, pitiful notions you have.” 

“* Indeed, my love,” he replied, “ to buy would be very 
inconvenient. Indeed, I don’t know howI can withdraw 
so much of my capital.” 

** Don’t pretend to tell me,’’ she interrupted angrily, 
“that a man can’t invest his money in what he chooses. 
But now I tell you once for all; I go into my own house, 
or I don’t go into any.”’ 

This was spoken with’ such a passionate decision, that 
Belmont, unused to contend with his youthful wife, said 
no more, 

A few days after, the subject was renewed, by her hus- 
band’s telling her he had been looking at some houses in 
Square, and if she liked them, he was ready to pur- 
chase one. 

“ What houses-do you mean?’” she inquired. ‘The 
only new ones I remember there, are those on the north 
side of the square.” 

‘‘Those are the very ones,” he replied. 

* Tt’s not worth my while,” she said, ‘‘ to look at those. 
They are only twenty-five feet front.” 

‘1 know it ;” he said, “they are very pretty houses.” 

“ There’s no such thing as a pretty house ona twenty: 
five foot fot,’”’ she answered, contemptuously, ‘“‘ The par- 
lors must be mean, little shabby holes. Besides, I must 








have a dining room. One of those on 
suit me very well.” 

‘* My dear Gertrude, those are double houses,” said her 
husband expostulatingly. 

“<I know it,” she replied coolly, ‘‘and a double house 
I mean to have. I hate your meanlittle affairs, with small 
rooms and low ceilings.” 

‘* But, indeed, these rooms are not small, and the ceil- 
ings are as high as any in town,” he continued. 

‘*T don’t care how high they are,” she answered impa- 


Place would 








tiently. ‘I tell you, I am not going to have one of those 
houses. I will have one of those on Place, or I'll 
have none. If you purchase the other you may go there 


by yourself, for I tell you plainly, I'll never set my foot 
within it.” 

‘I can’t afford one of the others,’’ replied Belmont with 
much annoyance. 

“You can't afford!” replied Gertrude, “ contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ How tired I am of hearing that old tune. I tell 
you,” she continued passionately, “that you can afford it, 
and you shall.” 

‘1 don’t know where the money is tocome from that’s 
all,” said he, sulkily. 

‘“Then you are to find where it is to come from,” she 
replied, fiercely. 

“You seem to think I am made of money,” he contin- 
ued, in a dogged tone. 

‘*No, no,” replied she, ‘‘I know you are no golden 
calf.” And so highly delighted was she at this retort, 
that, in uttering it, she instantly regained her good hu- 
mor, and gave way to one of her merriest peals of ringing 
laughter. 


The insult was too broad, however, for even Belmont . 


to endure, and, his ey2s flashing, he took a step or two 
nearer his wife, as he said, through his closed teeth— 

** Do you know who you are speaking to, madam?” 

“Yes,” she replied, looking coolly up into his face, 
“to you.” 

“Then let me tell you,” said he, almost choking with 
rage, “ that I am your husband.” 

‘*No doubt of that, unfortunatgly,”” she replied, in the 
same cool, contemptuous tone. 

He looked at her for a moment speechless, with con- 
tending feelings, and then turning on his heel, dashed from 
the room. 

Gertrude’s was one of those tempers that is never bet- 
ter pleased than when they have put somebody in a pas- 
sion, so she half laughed as she heard the house door slam, 
and looking out upon the pouring rain, said to herself, ‘I 
hope he’ll have a pleasant walk,” and taking up the last 
new novel, threw herself upon the sofa. 

When next she'met her husband, she seemed to have 
forgotten that there was any cause of disagreement be- 
tween them, and the remains of his dignity were not proof 
against her insensibility and good humor. She gained 
her point, however. The house she desired, was bought, 
and she proceeded to furnish it in suitable style. — Bel- 
mont occasionally remonstrated, but she carried every 
thing with a high hand, and he soon learned to dread one 
of her passionate explosions so much that he would yield 
almost any thing rather than draw dne down upon himself. 

She was soon settled to her heart’s delight ; but instead 
of becoming more domestic at housekeeping, as her hus- 
band had fondly hoped, she seemed now only to have a 
wider and more expensive field of gaiety, in being at the 
head of her own establishment. 

“ Gertrude,” said Bélmont, coming in one day, a good 
deal agitated, ‘‘ I have just received*the news of my aunt 
Melton’s death.” 

“* Ah,” said she, ‘‘ that is the old lady who brought you 
up, is it not?” 

She spoke with interest, and Belmont whose feelings 
were a good deal agitated, conversed for some time on 
the subject, and his wife listened kindly until he said :— 

‘You'll put on mourning, Gertrude ;” to which she 
answered promptly :— 

‘“*Who,I? No, I hate black.” 

‘* But, indeed, my love,” he continued, ‘I think you 
should. It is but a mark of proper respect.” 

‘* What nonsense,’’ she answered, angrily, “to put on 
black for a person I hardly knew. I never saw the old 
woman but those two tiresome days we passed with her, 
when she talked me almost to death.” 

‘But as a relation,” urged Belmont, now losing his 
temper, ‘‘ it’s but due.” 

‘‘ She was no relation of mine,” she carelessly answer- 
ed. ‘‘ You may put on black from head to foot, if you 
like it—I shall not.” 

“ But, Gertrude, I desire,” he began with some vehe- 
mence. 

“* You desire,” she repeated contemptuously, “ you may, 
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desire until you are tired, and now I desire that I may 
hear no more on this subject.” 

A short pause ensued, and Belmont again began. ‘‘At 
least, you'll not go to Mrs. Lewis’s to-night.” 

“Oh!” cried Gertrude, her eyes sparkling with anger, 
Now the cat's out of the bag. You thought if you could 
only get me to put on mourning, that you would. stop my 
going out for the rest of the winter. How I hate such 
mean cunning! Yes, I am going to Mrs. Lewis’s! and 
what have you to say now *” she continued triumphantly. 

“That you go against my express commands,” he re- 
plied, angrily. ; 

“Then I shall go against your express commands,” she 
retorted, contemptuously. 

“And you go without me, if you go at all,’ he con- 
tinued. , 

“Thad just as lief go without you, as with you,” she 
replied. ‘‘ You may stay at home and play the dutiful 
nephew, if you please, with all my heart, and put a weep- 
er on your hat a yard long, if you like it.” ; 

“Tf you would only put on half mourning,” he said, af- 
ter a moment’s pause. 

I detest half mourning,” she replied. ‘' Deep black 
is rather a handsome dress. A widow's mourning,” she 
continued, with sudden animation, recovering all at once 
her good humor, “ with the dear little capis very becom- 
ing. I have no objection to put on ‘that whenever you 
please.” 

“ Gertrude,” cried her husband, “you are enough to 
drive aman mad.” ' 

Gertrude now in high spirits, as she usually was after 
saying anything particularly provoking, only hammed, 
“ She wore a wreath of roses,” and ringing the bell, order- 
ed the carriage at ten’clock, for Mrs. Lewis’s. 

Thus passed the two first years of Gertrude’s married 
life. The third opened a new era to the young couple, 
in the birth of ason. And Belmont hung over the child’s 
cradle, not only with the rapture of a father, but with 
cheering hopes as a husband. Gertrude loved the boy 
passionately, and Belmont fondly imagined that a moth- 
er’s love and cares must now tame that thirst for pleas- 
ure, which had hitherto seemed to swallow up every affec- 
tion of her soul, and he gave himself up to glowing anti- 
cipations of the happy change to be wrought in his as yet 
coinfortless home, by the arrival of the young stranger. 

But how were his hopes dashed, and his heart chilled, by 
hearing Gertrude say, as she kissed the child— 

“ Ah, you little darling, what should I do without you 
in this dull room? But I must be out next week. I 
can’t stand it much longer, even for you. By the way,” 
she said, turning to the maid, “ I want yon to go to Mad- 
ame B.’s to-day, and tell her she must let me have that 
rose-colored silk, for Mrs. Campbell’s on Friday. Tell 
her to be sure not to disappoint me, as I have nothing else 
to wear that will do at all.” 

“ Surely, Gertrude,” said her husband, in a half depre- 
cating tone, “ you do not mean to go to Mrs. Campbell’s,” 

‘Certainly I do—why not?” she answered rather 
fiercely. 

He hesita‘ed a moment, and then said, 

“Do you think you are strong enough to go out so 
soon 1?” 

“‘ Strong! I am as strong as you are. Never was bet- 
ter in my life. You can’t persuade me I am ill,” she add- 
ed scornfully, “though I believe you would be glad to 
have me actually so.” 

“‘ Oh, Gertrude!" he ejaculated, reproachfully. 

“Yes,” she continued, her temper kindling, ‘‘ T do be- 
Nieve you would be perfectly happy if I was really unable 
to quit my room for the rest of the winter. You seem 
ito grudge me the very air of heaven,” but here she was 
interrupted by a fit of screaming from the baby. 

“« What’s the matter with him, nurse?” she inquired, 
“« What does it want?” 

** Nothing, ma’am, only I did not take him up as soon 
as he waked. He has a fine spirit of his own.” 

“ That’s my own darling,” exclaimed Gertrude, talking 
to her child, but at hér husband, ‘‘ You'll have the spirit 
of aman. You'll not be a poor miserable tame chicken.” 

“Then see him laugh and open his beautiful blue eyes. 
He has your eyes, Mrs. Belmont, and your own smile 
too,” said the nurse; with the flattery of one of her call- 
ing. ‘Its easy to see whose child he is.” 

** Yes,” continued Gertrude, in*the same insulting tone, 
“he’s a Wallingford all over.” 

* “fhe is,” thought the nurse, who, with the sagacity 
-often found in that class, had divined the character of both 
parents, ‘‘ there’s trouble yet in store for you.” 


[Remainder next week] 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 147.] 
HaroLp, THE son or Gopwin. 


Harold was the eldest, the most accomplished, and the 
‘best of the sons of the Earl of Godwin. He came into 
possession of his father’s office and government ; and very 
goon after, several provinces were added to his dominions. 
He was decidedly popular; and his popularity was in- 
creased by his good government, and successful defence 
of the country against the attacks of the Welsh. 

King Edward had no children; and there was no suc- 


cessor to the English threne, of the Saxon line, but a son 
of Edmund Ironside, named Edward, who was in Germa- 
ny. It is supposed that the king desired that William, 
Duke of Normandy should succeed him. In his old age, 
he wished to make a pilgrimage to Rome; but his coun- 
sellors objected, on the ground that his absence might ex- 
pose them to the danger of a civil war, about a successor. 
To pacify them, he sent to Germany for Edward Ironside. 
When he came, the king treated him with great neglect, 
never receiving him into his presence. He had been in 
England but a short time, before he died very suddenly. 
Some suppose he was poisoned. 

Soon after this, Harold was shipwrecked, in the territo- 
ry of Guy, count of Porthien, on the northern coast of 
France. It is said that he was on his way to Normandy, 
to obtain from Duke William the restoration of his broth- 
er and nephew, whom his father had given as hostages to 
the king, on his return to England; and whom Edward 
had sent to Normandy. But whether this was so or not, 
is uncertain. According to the barbarous customs of the 
times, Count Guy seized the wreck, and made prisoners 
of the passengers, in order to obtain money for their ran- 
som. Harold informed the duke of Normandy of his con- 
dition, and requested him to interfere and obtain his re- 
lease: The Duke, having his eye upon the throne of Eng- 
land, and knowing that the Godwin family stood in his 
way, was glad to get the Earl into his power. He there- 
fore instantly demanded him of the count, and added to 
his demand a large sum of money, and a fine estate. 

Harold was received at the Duke’s court with mag- 


“nificence, and treated with great respect; but he soon 


found himself in a more uncomfortable and dangerous po- 
sition than he had been at Parthian. One day, as he was 
riding with the Duke, William said to him: ‘‘ When Ed- 
ward and I lived together like brothers, under the same 
roof, he promised me that, if he ever became king of Eng- 
land, he would make me his successor. Harold! I would, 
right well, that you helped me in the fulfilment of this 
promise ; and be assured that, if I obtain the kingdom by 
your aid, whatever you choose to ask shall be granted on 
the instant.’’ Harold knew that his liberty and life were 
in the hands of William, and he promised to do what he 
could. But this did not satisfy the Duke, and he added, 
‘* Since you consent to serve me, you must endeavor to 
fortify Dover Castle, to dig a good well of water there, 
and to give it up to my men-at-arms; you must also give 
me your sister, that I may marry her to one of my chiefs ; 
and you yourself must marry my daughter Adele; and at 
your departure, leave me one of the hostages you now re- 
claim.” Much against his will, and to save his own life 
and that of his brother and nephew, Harold agreed to this. 
But, in order to make the matter still stronger, and to 
bring the superstitions feelings of the times to his aid, he 
collected all the bones of saints, which were deposited as 
relics in the churches within his dominions, put them ina 
tub, placed in the council chamber, and covered with a 
cloth of gold, to give it the appearance of a table or an al- 
tar. Having summoned a grand council of the barons 
and head-men of Normandy ; and in their presence, and 
without any previous warning, the Duke addressed Earl 
Harold as follows: ‘‘ Earl Harold, I require you, before 
this noble assembly, to confirm by oath, the promises you 
have made me, to wit: to assist me in obtaining the king- 
dom of England, after king Edward’s death, to marry my 
daughter Adele, and to.send me your sister, that I may 
give her in marriage to one of mine.” The Earl was 
taken by surprise, and fearing for his life, stepped for- 
ward, and with a confused and troubled air, laid his hand 
upon the book, (which was placed on the gilded cloth, 
over the tub of “‘ holy bones,”) and took the oath. The 
cloth was then removed, and.the large tub was discovered 
to be filled brimfull of dead men’s bones, and ¢ried up 
bodies of saints. The brave Harold shuddered at. the 
sight. Duke William then loaded him with presents, and 
allowed him to return to England. 

Soon after his return, the people of Northumbria rose 
against Tostig, Harold's brother, on account of his tyran- 
ny and cruelty, drove him out of their territory, and ap- 
pointed a new earl, who gathered an army, and attempted 
to extend his dominions to the south. He was met by 
Harold; who proposed a truce, and tried to persuade 
them to receive back his brother, promising that he should 
do better in future. But the people replied, ‘‘ We were 
born freemen, and were brought up freemen; a proud 
chief is to us unbearable—for we have learned from our 
ancestors to live free or die.” The crimes of Tostig were 
proved, and Harold agreed that the appointment of the new 
earl shonld be confirmed. Tostig fled to the court of Earl 
Baldwin in Flanders, whose daughter he had married. 

Immediately after the death of king Edward, Harold 
was proclaimed king in a vast assembly of the chiefs and 
nobles, and of the citizens of London; and on the same 
evening, he was crowned, All the southern counties of 
England, hailed his accession to the throne with joy ; and 
Harold studied to win the people’s favor, by his liberali- 
ty, gentleness, and courteous behaviour toward them. 
He diminished the taxes, and raised the wages of his ser- 
vants and soldiers; and showed himself virtuous and well 
disposed. He spared himself no fatigue, by land or sea, 
for the defence of his country. The court was cleared of 
Normans and Norman influence. 

The news of the coronation of Harold was received by 
Duke William, when he was on his hunting grounds, hold- 
ing his bow and arrows in his hand. He was observed 
suddenly to turn sad; and giving his bow to one of his 
people, he threw himself into a skiff, crossed the river 





Seine, and hurried to his palace, without saying a word to 
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any one. He walked up and down the great hall, look- 
ing so fierce that his attendants were afraid to speak to 
him. One of his great lords then approached, andjen. 
couraged him to make the attempt, notwithstanding, to 
obtain the crown of England. He immediately sent am. 
bassadors to demand of Harold the fulfilment of his prom. 
ises. He acknowledged that he had made them! but de- 
clared that, as they were extorted from him by force, he 
was not bound to fulfil them ; especially as he had prom 
ised what he could not perform; for he had promised to 
give Duke William the crown of England, which he could 
not bestow without the consent of his country; he hed 
promised to marry William’s daughter, but neither could 
he marry a foreign wife, without the consent of his coup. 
try; and as for his sister, whom the duke claimed, that 
he might marry her to one of his chiefs, she was dead. & 
second embassy succeeded no better. 

William then submitted the matter to a council of his 
lords, all of whom agreed that England ought to be in. 
vaded; but they thought that the people should first be 
consulted. A parliament was called ; but the people were 
opposed to the war. However, they were gained over by 
presents and promises. The Duke, also, found all the 
petty states about him, and some at a great distance, 
ready to assist in an enterprise, which promised booty and 
dominion to adventurers, The superstition of the times, 
also, favored him; for Harold’s violation of the oath, 
which he had been compelled to take over the “ holy 
bones,” filled them with horror. By means of this, and 
the promise of a tribute from England, William obtained 
a bull from the Pope, justifying the invasion, accompanied 
with a consecrated banner, with a ring of great price, 
containing one of the hairs of St. Peter! This, with the 
superstitious multitude, gave great eclat to the expedition, 
All summer, the most active preparations were carried on, 
in all the seaports of Normandy. Workmen were em 
ployed, in building ships; smiths and armorers forged 
lances and made coats of mail. 

But, before William was ready to sail, 'Tostig, Harold’s 
brother in revenge for his own banishment, offered to as 
sist the Duke, who gave him a few ships, with which he 
made an unsuccessful descent upon England. He then 
went to the king of Norway, and persuaded him to join 
him in the invasion of England. Harold met them, and 
offered his brother a part of the kingdom for peace ; which 
he refused to accept. The king therefore gave them bat 
tle, and the invaders were defeated, and both Tostig and 
the king of Norway were killed. 

Only three days afier this battle, the Normans landed 
in the south. Harold met them with great bravery, in 
which he was supported by the people generally through- 
out the kingdom. But not waiting time enough to rallya 
sufficient force, he was defeated, after a desperate battle, 
in which himself and many of his nobles were slain— over- 
come by the superior forces of the Duke. But William 
had not yet conquered England. The people fought for 
their liberty, seven years, before he could establish his 
throne over all England. Thus ended the race of Saxon 
kings. N. 
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ORIGINAL, 


HOW TO TALK.—NO. II. 


The next afternoon, there were some signs of imp» 
tience in Mr. Cummings’ school. ‘The boys could hard 
ly wait for three o'clock, so eager were tltey to engage in 
the new exercise. The teacher thought if that was to be 
the way every day, he must abandon his purpose. Buthe 
thought again, that when the novelty of the thing was 
gone, the boys would not feel so disproportionate an inter 
est in the proposed exercise, and would attend quietly 
their other studies, until the proper time for this. 

The clock struck three. Reavy, said master Cum 
mings. J.et each one give perfect attention to what is 
said, and remember the corrections. I shall repeat some 
sentences and expressions which I have heard you use 
since yesterday morning; and any of you who can, may 
suggest the corrections needed. One of you said at re 
cess yesterday, ‘‘ What grand good times we shall have in 
that are new lesson.” Who perceives the error? 

A dozen voices replied, that are is not a proper e 
pression. What should it be? That is enough. Very 
well. Arethere any other errors? Afier a while one 
said, “‘ He should leave out the word good after grand.” 
Why? said Mr. Cummings. It does not sound right to 
say grand good. Is it correct to say, grand times? im 
quired the teacher. Yessir. No sir. Why? No one 
could tell why it was, or was not proper; and all were 
quite undecided, until Mr. Cummings told them that 
grand was a proper word to be used in some connections, 
but not to describe an occasion or season of any kind. 
Thus we may speak with propriety of a grand object, a 
a river or mountain, but not a grand time. 

Mr. Cummings continued. | heard this expression last 
evening, as we were leaving the school-house; ‘‘ Stop & 
minute, William, let me jist shet the blinds fust.” All 
looked to Edward Hayes, the boy that had the care of the 
house, each being glad that it was not he. But no one 


ventured a correction till Mr. Cummings pronounced the 
sentence again, just as he heard it from Edward. They 
soon had it all rightly pronounced—jus¢ instead of jist— 
shut for shet—and first instead of fust. 

I will give you but one more sentence to correct at this 
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time, said Mr. Cummings. ‘“ Here, Jim, Jet me fix that 
swing; you haven’t got no gumption about you.” Here 
was a general laugh. Bad expressions often sound much 
worse when repeated after us, than when we use them 
ourselves. 
to the boys as bad as they did to him. ‘ What errors in 
this sentence?” Jim, gumption, haven’t—shouted a score 
of boys. ; mat 
One thing at a time, said Mr. Cummings. Why is Jim 
improper. It is a nickname, sir. 


No one answered. They thought from the question, that 
jt was probably wrong, but no one could tell why. What 
needed to be done to the swing? inquired Mr. Cummings. 


It was all twisted up and tied in knots, said James Bray. | vise you to try it. Recollect, if you can, the last time 


You meant by fixing it, then, to untie the knots, did you? 


Yes, sir. Now boys look in your dictionaries and see if | 


the word fix has any definition that would apply to such 
an operation. Robert Ingraham found the word first and 
read aloud. Fiz, to make firm—to establish—to fasten, 
&c. They perceived that none of these definitions would 
ly. Now, said Mr. Cummings, if you will notice, you 
will find that a great many persons use the words fiz and 
fixed very improperly and very frequently. Always be 
careful that you use the word correctly, or not at all. 

What next? . Haven’t—is that proper? No sir, was 
the ready reply. Well, said Mr. Cummings, such abbre- 
viations are perhaps allowable in common conversation, 
but not in dignified discourse. How is it with got? 
haven’t got? No answer was made. This will depend 
upon circumstances, said the teacher. The word got is 
a very proper one to be used sometimes; but as boys gen- 
erally use it with the word have, it is unnecessary and im- 
proper. For instance, when Samuel said, ‘‘ I have got no 
pencil,” he should have omitted the word got, and said, 
“T have no pencil.” Another error in the sentence is the 
use of no after not. It should be, you have no, or, you 
have not any. But what shall we do with gumption. 
“Leave it out.” ‘ Throwit away.” Why? Because it 
is not a good word. Why not?’ Mr. Cummings had to 
explain again, that all words like this, were called vulgar- 
isms, and not being used by good speakers and writers, 
should not be abandoned by all. What then shall we use 
instead of it? Capacity, skill, ingenuity, or some similar 
word, would express the idea. Now let the whole sen- 
tence be repeated, with the connections. Henry Barnes 
had it all finely arranged, and read as follows: ‘‘ James, 
let me assist you in clearing your swing; you do not un- 
derstand it.” Very well, Henry, replied Mr. Cummings ; 
but I perceive you have made the sentence better in an- 
other respect. It is kinder in its spirit, and less irritating 
than the other. 

You will now understand the nature of our exercise. 
We wish to make corrections, in pronunciation, and in 
the wrong use of words; and to abandon altogether the 
use of vulgarisms-—as well as to improve the spirit of our 
remarks, when they have been censorious or unkind. You 
will need to consult your dictionaries as well as your friends 
at home, and get all the assistance you can from every 
source. Who will try to become correct speakers? All 
answered J will, and went to their recess in fine spirits. 

L. F. 
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Nursery. 








EVENING TALK. 


Not very long ago, I spent a few weeks with my friend 
Mrs. Marshall, at her house in the country. Mrs. Mar- 
shall had four children, two girls and two boys. 

The Marshalls were in general good children, yet they 
found that it was not pérfectly easy always to be kind and 
forbearing towards each other, and cheerfully to acquiesce 
in every wish of their parents and teachers. They were 
often tempted to give way to anger, or pride, or envy, or 
selfishness ; and it was a difficult matter to conquer the 
evil impulse, and to be gentle and amiable. 

Mrs. Marshall took great pains to instruct her children 
—to point out what was wrong in their dispositions or 
@nduct, and to help them improve. During the greater 
part of the day she was occupied with her household du- 
Ues, but it had become a custom of the children to gather 
around her in the leisure hour after tea, to have a talk, as 
they called it. In the warm days of summer they resort- 
ed to a little porch overhung with woodbine, which help- 
¢d to shade them from the sun, but without excluding a 
view of their little garden, and of the neighboring fields. 

_ Here they sat and talked of the events of the day, of 
little incidents which had occurred in school, and listen- 

to comments from their mother upon their conduct or 
characters, or to some story of her own childhood or youth. 

At one of these evening talks, Mrs. Marshall said, “I 

ave an anecdote for you, children.’”” She then related it 
&s follows : 

“Peter the Great was vehement and impetuous, and 
under the impulse of his fury, he sometimes committed the 
Most unwarrantable excesses; yet we learn that even he 
was known to tame his anger, and to rise superior to his 
Passions, Being one evening in a select company, when 
something was said which gave him great offence, his rage 
suddenly kindled{ and rose to its utmost pitch Though 
he could not command his first emotions, he had resolu- 
tion enough to quit the company. He walked bare-head- 
éd for some time, under the most violent agitation, in an 
iitense frosty air, stamping on the ground, and beating 

is head with all the marks of the greatest fury and pas- 


| quite composed.” 


| children. 
And the teacher hoped to make them appear | 


We should not use , 
such names. Is fiz a proper word to use before swing? | 


_ had not yet learned to govern his hasty temper, ‘‘ was that 
' all? 





sion ; and he did not return to the company until he was 


“* How dreadful !”? exclaimed Ellen, the eldest of the 
‘But, mother,” she continued, “it says he 
was known to tame his anger : was that the way he tamed 
it, by stamping and beating his head ?” 

‘“‘T suppose,” said her mother, ‘it means that he re- 
strained himself so far as not to let his angry feelings be 
seen. He said not a word, but went away instantly to 
conceal his passion.” 

“Oh!” said George, who was eight years old, and who 


I should think that was easy enough.” 
* If you think it so very easy,” said his mother, “T ad- 


you were angry, and think whether it would have been 
perfectly easy to refrain from speaking a word, and entire- 
ly to conceal your anger.” 

George found no difficulty in recollecting, for it was 
only that day that he had been angry with his younger 
sister. They were going to pick whortleberries together, 
and both claimed the largest basket. George insisted that 
he ought to have it because he could pick the fastest, and 
Harriet thought she ought to have it because she had cho- 
sen it first. And so, about such a trifle there were many 
angry words, until their mother forbade their talking fur- 
ther about it. 

‘Let any person propose to you,” continued Mrs, Mar- 
shall, “‘when you are engaged in an angry dispute, to 
walk quietly away and drop the subject, and you will find 
it requires quite a struggle to do so. If any person who 
had the power, should propose instantly to take away the 
anger from our bosoms, and restore us to perfect calmness, 
we should hardly thank him to do it. We love to indulge 
the sinful emotion. Now, let us all watch, the next time 
we are angry, and see if it is not so.” 

“1 am going to try not to speak the next time I am an- 
gry,” said Ellen. 

‘* Not to speak at a!l,”’ said Mrs. Marshall, “ or if at all 
in the calmest and gentles tones, is one of the surest ways 
of banishing the angry emotion. You have heard the 
story of the Quaker who employed this means of correct- 
ing his temper.” [ Messenger. 
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THE TRUANT. 

The satchel was thrown aside, the school forgotten, and 
the little hero of my story was bent on mischief. “I 
wish,”’ thought he, (as he was contemplating his plans for 
procuring some ripe pears,) ‘‘ I wish I could persuade Ben 
Clifford to go with me, but he is so afraid of consequences, 
he will never assist me in getting any fruit from the or- 
chard of farmer Lewis.” However, I will acquaint him 
with this plan, and try him once more. 

The morning was fair, the breakfast over, and the hour 
for school nearly arrived. Our mischievous lad had been 
watching but a few minutes, when Ben Clifford appeared 
in sight, with his book in his hand, apparently refreshing 
his memory witlf his morning exercise. There is always 
something in the happy face of an amiable youth, the 
clear laughing oye, the sweet tempered smile, the light of 
intelligence diffusing itself over every feature, which com- 
mands and awes the unprincipled, indolent and mischiev- 
ous; and it was something like this, which arose in the 
mind of this lad, and made him shrink from proposing his 
plan at first sight. ‘They met and walked together, until 
within a few rods of the school house. George, (for that 
was the name of the rogue,) felt almost willing to give up 
the delicious pears ; but when once the mind is fairly set 
upon a wicked purpose, it is wonderful with what facility 
it represses the monitor within, whose accusing voice 
would restrain it frow the commission of evil. 

There was but a moment here to determine between 
the good and evil; the school was opened—he might en- 
ter it and distinguish himself for good deportment, or he 
might play truant, rob the orchard, and be disgraced— 
who would have hesitated? Yet George mustered cour- 
age, and made the proposal to Clifford. This pure-mind- 
ed boy shrank from the deed with abhorrence. ‘* What !” 
said he, ‘‘ would you brand me with a common thief— 
make me the game of my companions, and render me un- 
comfortable to myself?” ‘‘ But what matter is that?’ 
reasoned our foolish lad, ‘ it may be there is not one 
among the number that will ever hear of it; besides if 
they do, we shall have had good eating, and then we can 
do as well as the rest, when the job isdone.” Clifford in- 
dignantly replied, that did no one see him, his conscience 
would not be at ease, nor was the morning remark of his 
mother forgotten. “ that God sees all our actions.” 

But reasoning was vain. George was intent on mis- 





chief, and he threw down his satchel, climbed over the 


garden wall, and soon found himself upon the delicious 
pear-tree. But the stolen morsel was not sweet; he was 
agitated lest some one should detect him—every breeze 
which swept wildly through the branches, seemed to him 
like a pursuer. He, therefore, scrambled down, after fill- 
ing his pockets, got over the fence, and sat down by the 
way side to pass away the tedious hours which intervened 
between this and noon, when school would be let out. 

At length the clock struck twelve. The merry school- 
boys were running in all directions, and George joined 
them, as if he had been one of them during the confine- 
ment of the morning. He saw Clifford casting towards 
him a dissatisfied look, he did not love to meet his eye, 
and yet there was something kind and agreeable, and 
withal touching, that made him feel that he need not dread 
his displeasure. It was the look of pity he felt for his 
mischievous playmate. George wondered that as he did 
not approve of his conduct, he could look so tenderly to- 
wards him ; but let me tell you, my young friends, to re- 
claim a wicked companion, let it be by kindness; for it 
sooner operates upon even the hardened heart, than a vol- 
ume of words, where severity and a reproachful look are 
manifested. 

It was this look from Clifford, (how strange that so tri- 
fling a circumstance should produce such a result,) it was 
this look alone, which found its way to the wicked heart 
of George. He could not but remember the words he ut- 
tered in the morning ; he admired the conduct of his asso- 
ciate ; he wished he had followed his advice, but all was 
too late. 

Too late, did I say? No, my friends, it is never too 
late to repent while life lasts. We may never wash out 
the stain, but we can so deaden it, that no future traces 
need appear. Clifford and George, soon after, met upon 
a holiday afternoon—their conversation was earnest, but 
no one overheard it—George was seen to shed tears; he 
was afterwards very correct in his behaviour, regular in 
his attendance at school, and always discouraged every 
proposal to do wrong; therefore, we may conclude that 
those were the acceptable tears of repentance 

Let me again urge it upon you to do all you can to re- 
claim any vicious companion by your kindness and amia- 
ble behaviour. Because he has degraded himself, do not 
feel that he is beneath your sympathy. It is our urgent 
duty to reclaim such an offender. It may be, the same 
warning voice, of love and entreaty has never reached his 
ears, that has always resounded in yours; for who can 
tell the effect which may have followed from the good 
counsel of a kind parent? Feel, then, that to the most 
degraded of human beings we have a duty to discharge, 
and if we are blessed with success, we may be assured 
that our reward is laid up in heaven.—Juvenile Repos. 











Natural History. 








SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


The writer once owned a dog, whose natural sagacity 
had been highly cultivated in his puppy days. Innumer- 
able, almost, were the antics which he could perform, to 
the great delight of all the children in the neighborhood, 
with whom he was an especial favorite. As, however, 
these were rather the result of hard drilling than sagacity, 
they are not worth relating. The early training to which 
he had been subjected, had, however, the effect of expand- 
ing his powers, and giving a general enlargement to his 
intellect. He acted often as though having a perfect com- 
prehension of language, and as showing the exercise of a 
reasoning faculty. For instance: one morning I had oc- 
casion to borrow an article at a store in the village, and 
calling at several other places on my way home, I return- 
ed to my room. Some few hours afterwards, wishing to 
return the borrowed article, I placed it in ‘‘ Hero’s” 
mouth, with the direction to take it to the store of Mr. B. 
I gave the order as an experiment, not much expecting it 
to be successful ; but he received the article readily, trot- 
ted out of the room and down the street without hesitation, 
until he entered the proper store, laid his charge upon the 
counter, and returned to his master. 

As was no more than natural, Hero seemed much inter- 
ested in every butcher and butcher’s cart which came into 
the neighborhood of his master’s house, By watclting at- 
tentively the butcher’s proceedings, he arrived at the fact 
that meat could be obtained for money. In some of his 
wanderings about the house, he found a cent in an expvs- 
ed situation, and appropriated it to his own use. The 
next time that a butcher’s cart came into the neighbor- 
hood, Hero made his appearance with his prize, and at- 
tracting the butcher’s notice, dropped the ‘‘ copper” at 
his feet, and waited till he had received its value in meat. 
After this, Hero was supplied very freely with money by 
the boys and others, all of which he expended in the same 
way. Once or twice he received a written order for his 
dinner, and thus made another advance in the knowled 
of currency. Finding paper as serviceable as copper, fe 
began to think of a currency of his own, and hunting up 
pieces of white paper in the streets, would carry them to 
his friend the butcher. A few protests of his paper, how- 
ever, drove him back to the specie currency, in favor of 
which he seemed ever after firmly established. Hero, with 
all his sagacity and all his good qualities, was not without 
his failings. He was an arrant coward, and lost by this 
failing many a good thing which his wit had earned him. 
There is a proverb that “‘tnose who know nothing, fear 
nothing.” Hero knew a great deal, and feared every- 
thing.— Mer. Journal. 
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BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


As several boys were going home from school one evening, 
they saw a man lying in the road. They were a little frighten- 
ed at first, thinking that he might be dead. It soon occurred to 
them that if he was dead, he could not harm them; so they came 
up to him. They found that he was not dead, but drunk. He 
was lying in the middle of the road, and was in danger of being 
crushed by the first wagon that might come along. It was after 
sunset, and darkness would soon come on. 

“ You must not lie here; you will get run over and be killed,” 
said John Howe to him. The man opened his eyes, but made 
no reply. 

“Get up and go home. Jt is almost night,” 

The miserable wretch paid no attention to the remark. 

“ Perhaps,” said James Stratton, “he is so drunk that he can’t 
get up. Shall we help you getup?” 

“ No,” growled the drunkard. 

“It won't do to leave him here,” said John, “he will be killed 
by the first wagon that comes along. The stage will be along 
just after dark.” 

¢ We can’t carry him home,” said James. 

“ We can all take hold, and haul him out of the road.” 

This suggestion was acted upon. They all took hold of him, 
and tugged away at his bloated and filthy body, and succeeded 
in getting him out of the wagon track, to the side of the road, 
He struggled against them as well as he was able, and kept 
saying, “ Let me alone, let me alone.” 

“He deserves to be run over,” said one of the boys, getting 
out of patience with his perverseness. 

“That may be, but we must not let him get run over if we 
can help it,” said John. “We must go and tell somebody 
about him, that they may come with a wagon and take him 
home.” 

So they left him, but before they were out of sight, he had 
hitched himself back into the middle of the road, as if he was 
determined to be killed. 

When John got home he told his father and mother what he 
had seen and done, in relation to the poor drunkard. 

“Tf he had been run over and killed,” said John, “ who would 
have been to blame ?” 

“ Who do you think,” said Mr. Howe. 

“T think the man who sold him the rum,” 

“T think with you, that he would be guilty, but the drunkard 
himself, would be guilty of self murder.” 

“ He could not have got drunk, if somebody had not sold him 
the rum.” 

“ He could not have got drunk, if he had not drank the rum.” 

“ They were both alike guilty, them.” 

*T will not take it upon me to strike the balance of guilt be- 
tween them. It is fearfully great in either case. I wished to 
call your attention to the guilt of the drunkard. Weare in dan- 
ger of overlooking it. We are prone to fix the guilt exclusive- 
ly. on the rumseller. I don’t think there is any danger of mak- 
ihg the guilt of the rumseller greater than it really is, but we 
must not lessen that of the drunkard.” 

“ When we,were. trying to drag him out of the way of the 
wagons he keptisaying to us, “Let me alone,” and he worke 
his way back again, as soon as he could.” 

“] have known persons who were not drunk, act in quite as 
insane a manner.” 

“ Where 2” 

“Such cases are proved in all places.” 

“ Will you please to tell me about some ?”’ 

“When Christians see the danger impenitent sinners are in, 
and try,to do something towards saving them, sinners often say, 
if not in so many words, at least by their actions, “let me 
alone.” 

*] don’t think there are a great many who do so,” 

* The number is greater than you imagine. How many take 
pains to avoid conversation with those who would be likely to 
speak with them on the subject of religion! How many avoid 
going where the gospel is faithfully preached! How many quiet 
their fears for the future by keeping their minds occupied by the 
pursuits of business or of pleasure! These all say to those who 
would drag them out of the path of the car of God’s vengeance, 
“Tet us alone.” 

John was silent. He was convicted in his own conscience. 
He remembered that he had often sad to them who had tried to 
do him good, “let,me alone.” He saw the folly and madness of 
his course. The destruction from which his Christian friends 
sought to save him, wasfar more dreadful than that from which 
he and his companions had sought to save the drunkgrd. 

Reader, have you ever said, by your actions, to those who 
would make efforts for your salvation, “Jet me alone?” Have 


you ever acted more insanely, than did the miserable drunkard ? 











onthe Sabbath. I am sorry to say that my old friend was no 
meeting-goer; but then Tiger was. With the females of the 
family he was always at ehurch on Sunday. When Tiger was 
well advanced in years and firmly fixed in his habits, his master’s 
family changed their place of worship. Tothis arrangement the 
dog would never conform. Let others go where they might, old 
associations were too strong with him to be easily dissolved. 
From puppy days he had attended an Episcopal Church, and in 
his old age he would not desert it. Though a staunch church- 
man, he was never inclined to pussyism, for I remember that his 
life was passed in perpetual warfare with everything of the kind. 
If Tiger was blameworthy for anything it was for his dogmatism 
in this matter. But to return—when the family left the services 
of the church, he continued to attend them. Often has he been 
seen of a pleasant Sabbath morning, making himself as comfor- 
table as possible in the warmsun. The first bell would ring for 
church, but Tiger was unmoved. The second bell would ring, 
and still Tiger cared not—it began to toll, and then with head 
and tail erect, and a sober trot, he would start off for church. 
Such a dog as Tiger could be depended upon. He had but one 
master, and all else of human kind he scorned. He would goto 
but one church—neither Rome nor Geneva had any charms for 
him. Poor old Tiger; neither faithful heart nor crabbed tem- 
per could save you from the destiny of dogs. I never hope (as 1 
remember some of your early dealings with me, I cannot refrain 
from adding, I never wish) to see your like again.— Boston Jour. 


THE APPLE—A Gerwan Faste. 


There lived a rich man at the court of King Herod. He was 
lord chamberlain, and clothed himself in purple and costly linen, 
and lived every day in magnificence and joy. Then there,came 
to him, from a distant country, a friend of his youth, whom he 
had not seen for many years. 

And to honor him, the chamberlain made a great feast, arid 
invited all his friends. ‘There stood on the table a great variety 
of viands, in gold and silver dishes, and costly vessels with oint- 
ment, together with wine of every kind. 

And the rich man sat at the head of the table, and was hospit- 
able to all; and his friend who had come froma distant country, 
was at his right hand. And they ate and drank and were satisfied. 

Then the stranger addressed the chamberlain of the king; 
such splendor and magnificence as your house contains, is not 





i bir pitied them. 


to be found in my country, far and wide! And he spoke highly 
of his magnificence, and pronounced him the happiest of men. 
But the rich man, the king’s chamberlain, selected an apple 
from a golden dish, ‘The apple was large and beautiful, and its 
color was red, approaching purple. And he took the apple and 
said, “ This apple has rested on gold, and its form is very beau- 
tiful!” And he reached it to the stranger and friend of his youth. 
And the friend cut the apple, and behold! in its middle was a 
worm. Then the stranger cast his eyes on the chamberlain. 
But the lord chamberlain looked upon the ground and sighed. 


[The honors.and gold of this world, though their beauty may 
dazzle the sight, are often rotten at heart, and result at last, in 
sighs and downcast looks.] 





“"qo0D MANNERS—THE DIFFERENCE. 


“ Will you have this seat, sir, I prefer to stand,” said a fine 
little boy, sitting in a pew, when the church was crowded, to an 
old gentleman standing in the aisle. 

“Thank you, my little man,” said the gentleman, smiling very 
ratefully upon the little fellow, “and you shall sit upon my 
nee, if you please.” | | Ue 

When the service closed, the gentleman inquired of him his 
name, and asked him, “ Why did you give up your good seat?” 

“ Mother teaches me,” said he, “never to sit when an older per- 
son is standing near me.” 

Now look at another scene : 

“ Will you let the ladies have your seat, and sit upon the 
bench yonder,” said a gentleman to four boys sitting together in 
@ pew. 

_ *] shan’t,” says one; “ they may’sit on the bench themselves, 
if they please,” said another. 

Not one of them moved. All the people near, turned and 
looked with surprise and disgust upon them. 

“They can’t be Sabbath School scholars,” one remarked. 

“ At any rate,” another said, “ they have no bringing up at home. 
Very soon the sexton came and orderéd them all out of the pew. 
ane were obliged to obey, and out they marched, with their 
heads hanging down, looking so sheepish and ashamed, that no- 


hich example, children, is the most worthy of imitation, that 
of the little lad, or of the four obstinate boys? And which hon- 
ored their parents most ?—S. S. Messenger. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


There was once a young man who was not satisfied with stay- 
ing at home, so he asked his father to let him have some money 
that he might go far away from home, see the world, and live a 
merry life. Away from the counsels and restraints of his father, 
he shortly fell into bad company, gave himself upto sinful pleas- 
ure, and soon spent all his money, Far from home and among 
strangers, he knew not what to do, and to make his condition 
more distressing, a famine prevailed in the country. In this try- 
ing situation, he went to live with a man who sent him to take 
care of his hogs; and being very hungry, he had to eat with 
them. ‘Though he had spent his money and lost his character, 
necessity drove him to return to his father, to whom he made a 
very bumble confession, and by whom he was most kindly receiv- 
ed. The little reader who wants to.see an accountof this young 
man, may read the fifteenth chapter of Luke.— Myrtle. 


TRY. 


One day a little boy was learning to write. He had sur- 
mounted the difficulty of straight strokes—for difficult they are 
at first—and a harder copy was set. The child looked ‘at it 
— and again, but at the sight he was heartily disheartened. 








Dariety. 
A CHURCH GOING DOG. 


Near to my, father’s house there lived a retired sea captain in 
all the comforts which well earned wealth could afford. He was 
a good old man, and had ever a kind word and pleasant smile 
for me, however often I might meet him. As I think of him 
now, I cannot very well separate his image in my mind from his 
little yellow dog, Tiger, who was always at his heels, excepting 








t d impossible that he could form such lines, and burst- 
ing into tears, he said, “I cannot do it.” 








is judicious and kind friend and tutor did not chide him, but 
taking him by the hand, soothed his troubled spirit, and said: 
“The wise and active can conquer difficulties, by daring to st- 
tempt them. Sloth and folly shiver and shrink at the ‘sight of 
toil and danger, and make the impossibilities they fear. Try!” 
The pupil returned to his task with new confidence. The 
trifling difficulty.he saw, was soon overcome; but the Jesson he 
had received, was a lesson for life. Often did he relate this in-! 





cident with interest. “Try!” was constantly his motto, and he 
urged others also to, make it theirs. fy 





SELF APPRECIATION. 


An Irish laborer plunged into the river and hauled out a gen- 
tleman who wasaccidentally drowning. The gentleman rewarded 
Pat with a sixpence. 

“ Well,” said the dripping miser, seeing Pat’s doubtful 
“ain’t you satisfied? Do you think you ought to have cau 

“Och!” answered the poor fellow, looking at the one he had 
rescued, “I think I’m overpaid !” 


IN SAFE HANDS. 


Speaking of the cause of the great Reformation, Martin Lu- 
ther observed to his friend Jonas, “I would not have it in our 
hands, it would not be desirable. I have had many things in m 
hands, and I have lost them all; but whatever I have been able 
to place in God’s hands I still possess.” And, to what better 
hands can we commit any matter that is allowable in, or worth 
of a Christian! Let us, in all things, do our duty, as Luther 
did, and érust God for the result, as he did. 


A~ 


Remarx.—What makes a happy life? Knowing that we can } 
smile upon death. 














ae 


Poetry. 


THE POOR. CHILD’S PRAYER. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 
Mary lived beside a brook, 
A little idle child, 
For never had a single book 
Been in that forest wild; 
She could not say her A, B, C, 
Nor spell the simplest word; 
Yet she beneath the forest tree 
Was happy as a bird. 








She gathered isinglass all day, 
And pebbles in the brook, 

The flowers that come before the May, 
In their sweet sheltered nook ; 

She gathered nuts upon the hill, 
The berry in the grass, 

And loved to hear the whippoorwill, 
Like any country lass. 


At night, when Mary went to bed, 
She knelt her down to pray, 

“Our Father, bless me,” Mary said, 
“Take care of me alway ;” 

And when her mother often said, 
Dear Mary, we inust die, 

; [know not how to get us bread, 

Since corn has grown so high. 


Sweet Mary said, “Our Father dear, 
Give us our daily bread ;” 
And thought, when comes the blossom here, 
The dew is overhead ; 
The robin sets within his nest, 
The fox within the wood ; 
Ged gives his creatures light and rest, 
And love and daily food. 


Brooklyn, L. I. 1846. 


LITTLE CHILDREN BROUGHT TO JESUS. 
Marx x. 13—16. 
Young children were to Jesus brought, 
His blessing to obtain; 
And never was his blessing sought, 
By old or young, in vain. 





The rash disciples would have sent 
These little ones away ; 

But Jesus blamed the harsh intent, 
And kindly bade them stay. 


Let little children come to me, 
Nor from my arms be driven, 

For there are such as those, shal] be 
The heirs of God in heaven. 


Forbid them not to ask my grace, 
Though with a feeble tongue; 

Forbid them not to seek my face, 
They cannot be too young. 


Then in his.arms the babes he took, 
And blessed and pray’d for each; 

O what compassion in his look, 
What mercy in his speech, 


Dear Saviour, thou art still the same ; 
Hear now the children’s prayer ; 
And while we bless thy gracious name, 
May we thy blessing share.—S,. S. Monitor. 








GENTLE WORDS. 


A young rose in summer time 

Is beautiful to me, 

And glorious the many stars 
That glimmer on the sea. 

But gentle words and loving hearts, 
And hands to clasp my own, 

Are better'than the brightest flowers, 
Or stars that ever shone. 


The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew, the drooping flower, 
And eyes grow bright, and watch the light 
Of Autumn’s opening hour. 
But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, _ 
Are warmer than the summer time, 
Are brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold or gems are not the things, 
To satisfy the heart. 

But oh! if those who cluster round 

. The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth! 








